DEATH IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


LOVE ME LESS, OR LOVE ME MORE. 


POPLPL PPA PPP PPL L 
BY J. E. OARPENTER. 
Why thus leave me madly doubting, 
Maiden, if thou hast a heart? 
Wherefore all this useless pouting? 
Bid it play a worthier part! 


Fear not that thy frown will grieve me, 
Time can peace of mind restore; 

Smile upon me still, or leave me— 
Love me less, or love me more. 


Is thy heart with grief o’erladen? 
Tell thy grief and ease thy pain; 
Sighing will not soothe thee, maiden, 

If thy sighs are all in vain. 


Leave me, if you ’ve learnt to doubt me, 
Then be happy as before; 

I have lived, can live, without thee— 
Love me legs, or love me more! 


{ORIGINAL.] 


DEATH IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM! 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


PDA AS. 


THERE is no sight, to me, more mournfully 
suggestive, than that of a deserted school-house. 
Desolation, always sad, if not absolately fright- 
fal, seems here doubly so: the very. contrast 
from the scenes of youthful hilarity and busy oc- 
cupation, to lonely silence and ruin, carries a 
marked solernnity to the heart of the visitor. 
Memory unconsciously recalls the throng of 
bright and happy faces which once peopled the 
now deserted school-room, the pleasure and ex- 
citement of youthful rivalry in study, the hours 
of recreation, and the thousand other incidents of 
school-boy life—and the question naturally sug- 
gests itself: Where are now the youthful com- 
panions, with whom these regretted days were 
passed! Alas—the answer is as readily suggest- 
ed! Scattered, perhaps, over the whole world, 
lost in the cares and anxieties of a new life, and, 
undoubtedly, looking back, at times, with pro- 
found emotion, to scenes and days such as I 
have described. 

Thoughts like the above were my unavoidable 
companions, not long since, while visiting such a 
spot: the building where my own earlier school- 
days were spent. <A host of old memories throng- 
ed upon me while I looked around upon the lone. 
ly place; and for the moment, every vacant scat 
seemed again occupied, and I fancied I could 
hear the hum of study and recitation around me. 
Yet it wes but fancy. 


‘* Mute fe the bell, which, at the peep of dawn, 
Quickened my truant steps across the lawn!” 
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And time and decay are fast obliterating each 
familiar feature of the scene. 

But there was onereminiscence, deeper and still 
more durable than all these ; and my steps were 
directed to the old school-house, upon that balmy 
summer morning, principally to look for some 
token of the mournful occurrence, which might 
bring it more forcibly to my mind. The door of 
the school-room was swinging idly on its hinges in 
the morning breeze, as I entered : and a moment’s 
search upon the inside disclosed a gradation of 
marks, indicating the height of each of the for- 
mer pupils. One, the highest of all, evidently 
marked the stature of a man; and opposite were 
the half-effaced words pencilled in my own hand, 
“Trent Lyman——Died, here, May 6th, 182—” 

The name was that of our teacher: almost the 
first of whom I have any distinct remembrance. 
Yet how well do I recollect him! A tall, slen- 
der man, of thirty years, with light blue eyes, and 


| 2 smile of winning sweetness, which subdued the 


ruder spirits among us, and engaged the affec- - 
tions of all. There seemed to be no change in: 
his appearance—at all times, his face wore the 
same aspect of gentleness, mingled with melan- | 
choly; and often, when moving among us, as- 
sisting m our tasks, his thoughts were evidently 
elsewhere, although his attention was given to 
us. There was that about his demeanor which 
puzzled, while it interested all; but, although he 
quickly won the confidence and affections of both 
parents and pupils, yet he studiously kept -his 
own counsel, and made no confidants. A hun- 
dred different surmises as to his former life were 
afloat in the village; and as the subject was one 
to which he never alluded, in the most indirect 
manner, these were, in fact, nothing else than 
surmises. 

At the time when he first became our teacher, | 
the school was mainly composed of small chil- © 
dren; and it was attended by none who could 
appropriately be termed anything else. But the 
removal of a wealthy and aristocratic widow, 
from a neighboring city, to our village, furnish- 
ed, in the person of her daughter, a scholar of a 
very different class. She was a proud, beautiful 
girl, of seventeen ; and it was with difficulty that 
the city belle, accustomed as she was to flattery 
and attention from her circle of city admirers, 
could bo persuaded by her mother to attend the 
humble village school. , But even pride was com- 
pelled to yield to a bitter consciousness of her 
own uncultivated mind: and thus another scholar 
was added to our little number. 

I well remember the day upon which Bessie © 
Merton first made her appearance among us; 
how scornfully she swept her handsome eyes 
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over both teacher and papils—how fastidiously 
she selected a seat, removed as far as possible 
from us—and how abashed we felt, in the pres- 
ence of the haughty little beauty! It really be- 
came a serious question in my juXenile brain— 
puzzling me almost as much as the mysterious 
multiplication table, between which and the new 
scholar my eyes divided the forenoon—as to 
whether Mr. Lyman would dare to attempt the 
instruction of so grand a young lady. 

But all doubts upon this subject were soon 
dispelled. At recess, the teacher approached 
Miss Bessie, and seating himself by her side, be- 

.gan to question her, in his kindest manner. It 
was easy to see that the haughty reserve of 
the wilful girl disappeared rapidly before his 
winning manner and gentle tones; and ten min- 
utes had not elapsed, when—unquestionably, to 
her great surprise—Bessie Merton found herself 
pleasantly conversing with her interlocutor, and 
eagerly questioning him as to her future course 
of study. The barrier of senseless pride, which 
had heretofore repulsed all kind advances, was 
effectually undermined by the powerful influence 
of that unobtrusive gentleness, with which this 
singular man had already won the hearts of all 
the village. 

From that day, a new era commenced in the 
life of Bessie. Her manner of life had been such 
as to smother all the generous impulses of her 
better nature; but under the judicious care of 
Mr. Lyman, these soon showed themselves. The 
preceptor had insensibly gained a power over her, 
which she might have been unwilling to acknowl- 
edge, but which he used constantly for her good. 
For the first time in her life she found herself 
actuated by a higher motive. than mere love of 
flattery and display; partly because she was now 
convinced of its utility, and partly to gain the 
approbation of her preceptor, she applied herself 
to oer studies with unwonted diligence. The re- 
sult, under his admirable tutorship, was ao rapid 
and increasing proficiency in the branches which 
he had recommended her to pursue. 

Nor was this the only result. The compre- 
hension of children is often precocious far be- 
yond their years ; and although the causes and 
results which I have named, are the fruit of the 
deliberation of maturer years upon the subject, 
what Iam now about to state was surmised by 
us at the time when it occurred. The relations 
between Mr. Lyman and the new scholar were 
something new in our little world; and it was 
therefore quite natural that many a truant eye 
should wander from the book before it, to the 
much more engaging problem of human life, 
then in process of solution within the walls of 
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that dear old school-house. It was the subject 
of much grave deliberation among us, 4s to why 
it was, that when our teacher bent down over 
Bessie’s desk, to assist her in some difficulty, un- 
til his auburn hair mingled with her dark tresses 
—it was seriously debated, I say, why, under 
such circumstances, the rich blood must needs 
tinge Miss Bessie’s brown cheeks ; and we won- 
dered why the teacher’s eyes so often wandered 
from his class, to her desk. Nor was it at first 
clearly apparent to us, why the young lady so 
frequently lingered over her tasks, when we had 
been dismissed—nor why the two almost invari- 
ably left the school-house together, and walked 
thus slowly along the side of the brook, and 
through the grove, when they well knew that the 
nearest way home lay over the hill; but childish 
speculation finally, and without assistance, satis- 
fied itself that there could be but one explanation 
to all this. And when we knew that he had 
more than once accompanied Bessie all the way 
home, and had even passed the evening several 
times at the white cottage over the hill—zhen we 
knew also, that his quiet power of gentle fascin- 
ation had carried the day against Mrs. Merton’s 
pride of birth and position, and that our explan- 
ation of what we had before seen was veritably 
true ! 

Never have I seen a greater change in a human 
being, than that which now affected Trent Ly- 
man. Without an effort, as it seemed, his strange 
appearance of melancholy was cast aside, his eye 
grew brighter, his laugh loud and musical, his 
step elastic, and his cheek ruddy; he was, in 
reality, a changed man, in the full sense of the 
term. The prospect of happiness before him 
had given him an exuberance of spirits, strange- 
ly contrasting with his former aberration of mind ; 
and so surprising was the change, that, to our 
youthful imaginations, he seemed ten times hand- 
somer than ever before. Nor was the alteration 
visible in Bessie Merton less remarkable; inter- 
course with him had infused his own amiability 
into her spirit, and the haughtiness and pride 
which had before marred an external beauty al- 
most perfect, were entirely eradicated. 

So it seemed. So futile are all appearances 
—so vain all estimates of human happiness! 
Already was it whispered, that at the end of the 
term, we would lose a teacher, and Bessie would 
gain a companion, for life, when—but it cannot 
be told in a word. Let me describe the thrilling 
occurrence, briefly summed up in the title of 
my sketch, just as I remember it. 

The day was in May, and a pleasant, sunshiny 
one. The afternoon exercises had just begun; 
and Mr. Lyman, sitting, as usual, by the side of 
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Bessie, apon the recitation-bench, was reciting 
with her, from the same book. I was standing 
by, waiting for his assistance ; when as he drew 
his handkerchief from his breast-pocket, an object 
came with it, and fell to the floor. As it lay 
there, I could easily see that it was an ivory min- 
iatare, and the face painted upon it, that of a 
young girl. 

Mr. Lyman had already reached forth his hand 
to take it, a slight flush crossing his forehead, as 
he did so; when Bessie quickly snatched it from 
the floor, and concealed it about her dress. Her 
face was pale—fearfully pale, I thought, and her 
lips quivered; and Mr. Lyman, as he looked up, 
in grieved astonishment, was scarcely less white. 
He held out his hand towards her; but neither 
by word nor look did she show that his meaning 


_ was comprehended. 


“‘Give me the picture, Bessie!” He spoke in 
a calm, stern voice, so unusual to him, that I 
looked again to discover whether it was really he 
who had uttered the words. There seemed, at 
first, a conflict in the mind of the young girl, as 
to what course she should pursue; but her heart 
triumphed, and she said, in a low, tender voice, 
while the color came back to her face: 

“Explain this, Trent; I know you can! 
God knows, you cannot have deceived me!” 

The pallor of death seemed to have settled up- 
on the face of Mr. Lyman, as she spoke, and his 
brow was as rigid as marble. Never have I 
seen a face expressing such determined, horrible 
firmness ! 

“Return me the picture, Bessic!” was his on- 
ly reply. 

“Trent,” and her hand was laid almost fear- 
fully upon his arm, “can you explain the mean- 
ing of that picture?” 

“Yes 1” 

The answer came forth freely and without 
hesitation. 

“ And will you ?” 

‘“‘T will—when the picture is returned; never 
till then! Youshow your distrust of me, by de- 
taining it; if. you have the slightest distrust of 
me, Trent Lyman, whose life would be held 
cheaply in purchasing your happiness, it is bet- 
ter that I should know it now !” 

The words touched the chord at which they 
were directed; her hand was half reached out, 
with the miniature, and then quickly withdrawn. 
A passionate sob followed. 

“Trent Lyman, you have deceived mc—cruel- 
ly deceived me!” were her broken articulations. 
‘‘You never loved mo; if you did, it would be 
easily explained, what this picture in your pos- 
session means, But until it is explained, you 


may rest assured that it will never be in your 
possession again !” 

The words were uttered with the angry flash 
of the eye, and the haughtiness of tone and man- 
ner, which had characterized the Bessie Merton 
efold. Valer still, and still firmer, grew the face 
of Mr. Lyman, as he rejoined : 

“You would not wish to forfeit the happiness 
which is now almost ours, Bessie ?”’ 

“It is you who seem to wish it!” was the pas- 
sionate reply. ‘If youhave ever felt one parti- 
cle of the love for me which you have so often 
professed, you will explain what seems to cast. 
the stigma of hypocrisy upon you!” 

O, how white did the face of Trent Lyman be- 
come, as he listened! White? It was ghastly, 
deathly pallid ; paler than any coffined face that I 
have ever looked upon ! 

“Once more Bessie,’’ he said, in a whisper, “TI 
ask you for the picture. You know me too well 
to doubt me !” 

“TI did know you thus—it remains with you to 
say how I shall regard you hereafter !’”’ 

He rose so quickly, and walked away to the 
window, that I could not see his face. With a 
strange mingling of emotions betraying them- 
selves upon her tell-tale countenance, Bessie 
moved to her seat, sank into it, and hid her face 
upon the desk. A sob, deep and full of anguish, 
suddenly startled the school. Turning quickly, 
at the sound, the teacher walked to her seat, and 
laying his hand lightly upon her shoulder, spoke 
hername. The hand was impatiently flung offs 
and Mr. Lyman again turned away, his face 
quivering in every line, and his hands tightly 
clasped. Seldom have I seen such a conflict of 
purposes and wishes, as his features at this mo- 
ment indicated. He walked to and fro, in a ner- 
vous manner, for some moments; and then, as if 
resolved upon his course, sat down behind his 
desk, and began to write. Some time was thus 
occupied ; and at length, calling me up to him, 
he placed a note in my hand, and pointing to 
Bessie, bade me give it to her. 

I felt that bis eyes were bent anxiously upon 
me; and proceeding upon my mission, I placed 
the note before Bessie Merton. She merely look- 
ed at it once; and then, recognizing the writing, 
swept it contemptuously to the floor. I glanced ’ 
towards Mr. Lyman. He had seen tho action, 
and his face was now overspread with a look of 
mortal anguish ; utter hopelessness was the only 
other expression which could be detected. Seat- 
ing himself in his chair, he looked out at the 
open door; gradually the expression changed to 
one of tender and gentle melancholy, such as I 
had been accustomed to see him wear, and all 
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pain seemed to vanish. For a long time he con- 
tinued thus, gazing dreamily out upon the fields ; 
and then resting his arms upon the desk, he bow- 
ed his head upon them. 

It was now past four o’clock ; and the children, 
wondering at the unusual neglect of their recitg- 
tions, had put their books away, and were wait- 
ing permission to depart. An hour more slipped 
by; and one by one softly took their departure. 
I was the last to leave, save Bessie, whose eyes 
were steadfastly bent upon the book before her; 
and as I reached the threshold, I stopped to con- 
sider whether I had not better go back and wake 
the teacher. He had notstirred from the position 
he had taken. But the clock struck five, Bessie 
looked up. She seemed surprised to find the 
school-room empty, and was about to reach down 
her bonnet, when her eyes fell upon Mr. Lyman. 
The sight seemed to humble her pride of spirit, 
and she moved slowly towards him. He made 
no reply, when she spoke his name; nor did he 
in the least regard the hand which she now, for 
the second time, placed upon his shoulder. 

‘Speak to me, Trent!’ she implored, in brok- 
en accents. “I was wrong, to keep the picture 
—here it is,”” and she laid it down before him. 
“Do speak to me, Trent; do say that you for- 
give me! I was wicked to mistrust you: I 


Will believe anything you say. But he don’t 


hear me—he wont speak—Q God, what can be 
the matter!” 

The head of Trent Lyman fell over upon one 
side, thus exhibiting the face, and revealing the 
terrible truth. He was dead! Dead, in the 
bright and sunny daytime—dead, in the midst of 
happy and joyous life—dead, and of a broken 
heart ! 

I need not speak of the bitter, agonizing sor- 
row of the unhappy Bessie. Inspired by the 
terror of the scone, I fled for assistance; and 
when I returned, she was lying senseless by the 
corpse. 

The contents of the note explained all that 
need be explained. ‘The miniature, as it appear- 
ed, was that of one whom Trent Lyman had lov- 
ed years before, and of whom he had been be- 
reaved, but afew days before his intended bridal. 
Grief for her loss, chastened by time into a pen 


- sive melancholy, had become, as it were, part of 


his existence; and this had never been in the 
least degree laid aside, until his meeting with 
Bessie. In her, he fancied that he had found 
the counterpart of the one he had lost; and the 
prospect, or, as it seemed, the certainty of a 
second bereavement, had been sufficient to act 
fatally upon a heart already keenly wounded. 
He died, as I believe, of grief, and of that alone! 


Ihave seen Bessie Merton many times since 
that day ; and very lately I met her at one of her 
own magnificent reunions, in the costly mansion 
which her sordid husband inhabits. She seemed 
the gayest, as she certainly was the loveliest, of 
the brilliant crowd around her; yet I fancied 
there was a touch of sadness upon her face; and 
when I could gain her ear, I whispered to her 
that I had just returned from a visit to the old 
school-house. The look deepened, I thought ; 
and I was sure that the splendid woman was not 
entirely heartless ; but when, a few moments later, 
I missed her from the company, and found her, 
after much search, alone in the recess of a bay- 
window, overwhelmed in the tears and sobs of a 
grief which had only becn dormant, never dead 
—then I was doubly satisfied, that, spite of the 
glare and glitter of all around me, there was an- 
other than Trent Lyman, whom the day I have- 
spoken.of made BROKEN-HEARTED. 

a a oe 


ANECDOTE OF JOHN HANCOCK. 


During the siege of Boston, General Wash- 
ington consulted Congress upon the propriety of 
bombarding the town of Boston. Mr. Hancock 
was the President of Congress. After General 
Washington’s letter was read, a solemn silence 
ensued. This was broken by a member making 
a motion that the House should resolve itself in- 
to a committee of the whole, in order that Mr. 
Hancock mght give his opinion upon the impor- 
tant subject, as he was deeply interested from 
having all his property in Boston. After he left 
the chair, he addressed the chairman of the com- 
mittee of the whole in the following terms: ‘It 
is true, sir, nearly all the property I have in the 
world is in houses and other real estate in the 
town of Boston; but if the expulsion of the 
British from it, and the liberties of our country 
require their being burnt to ashes—issue the or- 
der for that purpose immediately !”’ 
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LEGALIZED SUICIDE. 


In Marseilles, it seems, there was once a sin- 
gular custom for the benefit of those who desired 
to leave the light of the sun behind them. The 
magistrates kept constantly on hand, and in their 
own charge, an efficacious poison for the use of 
those who wished to take their own lives. Such 
persons were obliged to petition to the senate, 
which consisted of six hundred members, and set 
forth their grievances. The senate then inves- 
tigated the ills the flesh was heir to, and if there 
was any satisfactory cause for quitting life, they 
decreed permission, and gave out the necessary 
poison. No one had a right to take his or her 
own life without permission. What was the pen- 
alty of breaking the law, we are not told.— 
Mistorical Annals. 

OOO 
DEPARTED JOYS. 


Vanished hopes and vanished smiles, 
All lost forever more, 
Like ehips that sailed for sunny isles, 
And never came to shore.—Tuomas K. IERvEY. 


